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iocrate, and Rousseau, dealing with similar problems, brought about 

the first step of the social revolution; the second step seems to be 

at hand. 

Albert Schinz. 
Smith College. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

"OERHAPS it is because the war is over that philosophy has felt 
-L free to relax, and return as of old to its privileged triflings 
with eternal things. Perhaps even with the armistice signed, peace 
genuine and enduring comes only with the perspective of eternity. 
Certainly there was much less in evidence at this year's meeting of 
the American Philosophical Association that passionate and pur- 
poseful concern with the reconstruction of reality which has been a 
latter day preoccupation of philosophy. "With the exception of 
President-elect Alexander's eloquent plea for the directive entry 
into the affairs of men of an intelligence suffused with righteous- 
ness, there was complete nonchalance as to the fate of a world which 
has been only tentatively saved. Philosophers seemed to have felt 
that they had done their bit (the records of the "War Department 
will bear them out, as did the presence of uniforms at the meetings), 
and were entitled now to the glorious dissipation of problems at once 
provocative and insoluble. 

Peace was celebrated with irresponsible irrelevance by a revival 
of the controversy as to the primacy of mind or matter, stated in its 
modern equivalence, mechanism versus vitalism. The admirable 
clarity and distinction of the discussion would have gladdened the 
heart of even the most intransigeant pragmatist. Besides the 
chiseled beauty of the discussion he would have found in it the re- 
assuring savor of science. 

Three of the leaders, Professors Henderson, Jennings and Warren, 
were, it goes without saying, specialists, rendering expert and un- 
equivocal testimony from their respective fields of physiological 
chemistry, biology and psychology. The remaining two, philosophers 
undisguised, scrupulously avoided encroaching upon fields beyond 
their professional ken. Professor Marvin, in his capacity as logician 
and psychological historian of philosophy, exposed to ruthless (the 
epithet is well advised, as will appear in the sequel) analysis the 
origins and implications of vitalism. Professor Hoernle called at- 
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tention with a valiant and vigorous lucidity to the legitimacy and 
imperativeness of concepts additive to those of mechanism, which 
in the incomplete disjunction fashionable in the last decade, have 
come to be regarded as exclusive of any differential vital categories. 
It was instructive to observe that in the case of Professors Hen- 
derson, Jennings, and Warren, mechanism was supported upon evi- 
dence drawn from just those crucial regions of science which have 
been the fertile sources of vitalist contention. Professor Henderson 
adduced the convincing evidence of patterns in physical science, 
similar in scope to the organization and patterns, which, when dis- 
covered in the field of biology, have provoked the vitalist to whisper 
in hushed awe of entelechies and vital forces. Teleology, organiza- 
tion, patterns, these were convincingly indicated to be as character- 
istic and determinable features of the organic realm, which has been 
freely accorded to mechanism, as of the biological realm where they 
have been held to discredit mechanism irretrievably. Certainly 
the favorite vitalist retort that the mechanist is missing the point 
could hardly be made to Professor Henderson, who dealt with those 
crucial and arresting facts of pattern and organization which have 
been repeatedly offered in the nature of sensational and conclusive 
evidence by such vitalists as Bergson, Macdougall, and Driesch. 

No less did Professor Jennings, imported from his absorptions 
with the "perceptual determiners" of the biological laboratory, 
come to confirm mechanism with unequivocal evidences drawn from 
the distinctly mooted areas of the biological domain. His presenta- 
tion was noteworthy, apart from its illumination of the question at 
issue, for its clean cut definition of the faith and technique of the 
actually operative experimental scientist. It was a pretty as well 
as a profound exposition of the organon which guides, the presump- 
tions which control the laboratory logician. The experimentalist 
pins his faith as he bases his technique on experimental determinism, 
through perceptual or observed determiners. The whole question 
at issue is whether later perceptual diversities correspond to earlier 
ones. This conception has been increasingly supported by exper- 
imental observation since those early days of experimental biol- 
ogy, when Driesch retreated from the laboratory to a metaphys- 
ical despair. There is no case, Professor Jennings insisted, where 
later perceptual diversities are not preceded by corresponding 
earlier ones. The idea of equipotentiality is in the realm of biological 
mythology. The conclusion incontrovertibly testified to by all bio- 
logical experimentation, that experimental determinism holds true, 
is valid even if the laws for vital phenomena are different from those 
of mechanical phenomena. All it demands is a correspondence of 
later perceptual diversities with earlier ones. It neither implies nor 
opposes the autonomy of one class of phenomena over another. But 
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nowhere in the extensive recorded observations of vital phenomena 
was there to be found a break in the chain of earlier perceptual di- 
versities followed always and accurately by corresponding later per- 
ceptual diversities. 

Professor "Warren spoke on mechanism as revealed in psychology, 
and showed that the scientist may treat purposive activity, or either 
of the other teleological modes, as special complex forms of causation 
falling under the general physico-chemical type, placing them, there- 
fore, within the wider general sphere of mechanism. 

At this point Vitalism seemed by implication, and therefore all 
the more seriously, to be discredited at the hands of purely neutral 
scientific inquirers offering evidence of an unequivocal nature from 
their special fields. No one of the scientists called in to offer expert 
testimony displayed either animus or prepossession — although Pro- 
fessor Jennings's definitive exposition of the logic of the laboratory 
was an undeliberate piece of propaganda for the spirit and methods 
of science. 

Vitalism was to receive more direct damage than that of impli- 
cation. Professor Marvin, claiming no more than his accredited 
function as logical analyst and psychological historian of the think- 
ing of mankind, let the facts be what they might, and from the 
luminous dispassionate heights of critical analysis, surveyed the 
origins and motives of the rival attitudes assumed toward the pre- 
sumably same set of objective facts. Professor Marvin in his pur- 
view of philosophies, has seen intellectual creeds rise and fall in 
response to human purposes and desires, and as expressions of 
human faiths and frailities. To him the issue is clean cut and con- 
clusive. Nor is it the issue as stated by the two opposing camps. 
Biological mechanism is part of the creed of science. Vitalism bears 
all the earmarks of that animism and magic whose painful slow ob- 
literation has been synchronous with human progress. The issue is 
not between two sets of evidence, but between two faiths. Not be- 
tween two sets of disinterested inquirers who happened to arrive at 
different conclusions, but between two passions and enthusiasms. 
It is the combat between the powers of light and the powers of dark- 
ness, in its modern transfiguration, intellectualism versus roman- 
ticism. It is not two reasoned and documented briefs in support of a 
conclusion, but two unreasoned desires. It is on the one hand the 
desideratum of a world ruthless and implacable but controllable by 
man, and on the other of a world of "peace, calm and absorption in 
the absolute." The vital ist "wants a world in tune with the heart 
of man; a world of creative teleological agents." The mechanist 
"wants a world, simple, controllable, manageable." Vitalism, as de- 
scribed by Professor Marvin, has petulantly given up faith in that 
already prodigious infant science, without waiting to see what 
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further wonders it can accomplish when it grows up. If we want 
man to control his destiny, we must have him self-confident and con- 
fident that this is a logical world. Vitalism — for an analytic logician 
Professor Marvin grew a bit intense — "is a vagabond, a quitter, an 
adventurer." As parting indemnities for all these analytic vitu- 
perations, Professor Marvin amiably admitted that vitalism had 
done a service by protesting against the ingenuous over-simplifica- 
tion of science, and the discounting of the teleological which has 
latterly become a recitative of the mechanist's creed. 

Professor Marvin persuasively and penetratingly insisted that 
the root of the vitalist-mechanist controversy was, after all, in the 
logic of passion rather than the logic of fact. Loeb's and Bergson's 
major premises were their major desires. One wonders whether this 
luminous Freudian analysis is not too dangerous a boomerang even 
for so talented a wielder of it as Professor Marvin. How easy it is 
to turn this probing of motives back upon its promulgator. In illus- 
tration of which: What are the motives behind Professor Marvin's 
descriptions of vitalism as quitter, vagabond, adventurer? What 
fears or fervors make Professor Marvin cling with such wistful 
tenacity to the atomic reals of the neo-realistic logic? What sup- 
pressed desires are responsible for the New Naivete. Freudian 
analysis is a double-edged sword. It bears a strange and perturbing 
resemblance to what used to be known under the less intriguing 
soubriquet of the Ad Hominem argument. It lends itself facilely 
to the "Better than thou art" type of finality. It starts a regress 
more infinite than inquiries into the First Cause. Freud with his 
implicit dictum, "Subconscious man is the measure of all things" is 
Protagoras rediviviis. It is wholesome to recall that Sophistic 
analysis came near to reducing the intellectual life of Greece to 
nihilism. Perhaps Freudian analysis ought to be used with more 
circumspection and reserve at the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. Otherwise even mathematical logic may cease to be regarded 
as dispassionate. Who knows? Even the neo-real world may, to 
borrow Professor Marvin's felicitous characterization of vitalism, 
come to be regarded as a form of paranoia. 

Professor Hoernle closed the formal discussion of vitalism and 
mechanism by bringing up the ultimate metaphysical questions in- 
volved, questions involving not the empirical facts adduced by 
mechanism or vitalism, but the philosophical legitimacy of teleolog- 
ical categories in a world discoverably mechanistic. Professor 
Hoernle pointed out with salutary emphasis the fact that mechanical 
categories are inapplicable even in the realm of biology, that bio- 
logical facts, in so far as they are distinctively biological, can not be 
subsumed under mechanical categories. He launched into a much 
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needed attack on the current "nothing but" methods of explanation, 
where classes of facts distinctive and unique are held to be, as in the 
ease of vital phenomena, "nothing but" configurations of atoms or 
what not. Professor Hoernle convincingly pleaded for the autonomy 
of teleological categories in biology in so far as the biological facts did 
display characteristics distinctively marked off from other types of 
configurations of atoms, such as those in the inorganic realm. 

Professor Pratt, when the formal discussion was closed, arose to 
protest against the false pretenses under which the association had 
been convened. The symposium had been heralded as a convocation 
on mechanism and vitalism, and it had turned out to be a psean of 
unanimity for mechanism. The only glimmer of vitalism had been 
that in Professor Hoernle 's paper, and that was "nothing but" a 
call for philosophical fair play. Vitalism was explicitly defended 
the second day of the discussion by Professor Montague, who brought 
up considerations to show that on the very basis of Professor Jen- 
nings's "experimental determinism," teleological activity was inex- 
plicable. A brief psychological analysis was likewise contributed by 
Professor Alexander, this time in vindication of vitalism, which he 
regarded as an encouraging evidence that the poetic or magical way 
of conceiving the world — which had its philosophical as well as its 
poetic uses — was not entirely dead. He welcomed President Calkins 
under the banner of the poet-philosophers on the basis of her brilliant 
presentation of the Personalistic Conception in Ethics in her Presi- 
dential Address, which was acclaimed by all present to be the most 
comprehensive and persuasive presentation of the personalistic view 
of nature that the Association has been privileged for years to hear. 
Miss Calkins rose, however, to disclaim Professor Alexander's greet- 
ing. Psychological analysis was again creating difficulties. Miss 
Calkins as emphatically objected to the assimilation of the personal- 
istic conception to poetry, as Professor Pratt did that of vitalism 
to paranoia. 

It would be impossible to reproduce in a brief report the atmos- 
phere and eloquence of President-elect Alexander's paper on ""Wrath 
and Ruth," the beautiful and vibrant delivery of which was in itself 
esthetieally precious. It was frankly a propaganda, at once enthu- 
siastic, tempered and righteous. It was, as hinted earlier in this 
article, a plea for the directive emergence in the world's affairs of 
an intelligence stirred to the common good. It was a moving in- 
sistence that in a world palpably and painfully in the remaking, it 
was the obligation, as it was the opportunity of philosophy to bring 
reason to bear, to substitute wrath for ruth. The only dissident 
voice raised was that of Professor Warner Pite, who, granting 
the persuasiveness of Mr. Alexander's paper, yet felt that the 
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novelty of the problems which, confronted philosophy was much 
overestimated by philosophers with a large social sensitiveness. 
Human beings were still what they had been ; reason was still what 
it had been. The difficulty was merely that in the recent unhappy 
days, human beings had paid scant or no attention to reason. The 
philosopher's business was what it always had been; the business 
and the propagation of reason. The philosophers had nothing to 
learn. Professor Alexander's passionate retort must be recorded: 
"If philosophy has nothing to learn from the greatest event in the 
history of the world, then," rang out Professor Alexander's big 
Nebraskan voice, "so much the worse for philosophy." It is dif- 
ficult at the meetings of the American Philosophical Association to 
detect the intellectual temper of the age. It is pleasant, however, 
and possibly portentous to record that Professor Alexander is the 
new president of the Association. 

Space does not permit a detailed record of all the papers read at 
the meetings, nor of the discussions that followed. Else considerable 
attention might be profitably given to Professor Urban 's interesting 
considerations on the applicability of moral judgments to groups 
and associations (qua groups and associations), to Professor "War- 
beke's penetrating exhibition of the partial inadequacy of teleology 
for a system of knowledge, and Professor Pratt's lucid account of 
the difficult problems of perception raised in connection with the 
realistic viewpoint, as also Dr. Smith's paper on "Imaginary In- 
ference," and Dr. Koback's on the "Status of Ethics." 

Dr. Sheffer's clear but, in the nature of the ease, skeletal presen- 
tation of the concept of equivalent systems was the most outstanding 
of the logical contributions. Dr. Sheffer's paper had, besides, a 
moral significance in that he stressed at once the importance of the 
science of mathematical logic for philosophy, and the equal impor- 
tance of restricting its discussion to those who literally knew some- 
thing about the subject. 

The last session closed with Dr. Kallen's paper on "The Defini- 
tion of Americanism and the Theory of Eelations," which laid con- 
siderable stress on racial affinities hitherto disregarded, and on the 
intelligent organization of social relations in the light of these limit- 
ing relational facts. 

Irwin Edman. 
Columbia University. 



